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PITFALLS OF YEARBOOK PRODUCTION... Point- 
ters from a professional consultant for 
schools from the Campus Publishing Company, 
producers of outstanding publications. 


SSCS SER ER SEE SEER EEE REE EES 


By William T. Cooke 


EVERY YEARBOOK STAFF and adviser face 
the challenge of producing the best book 
possible within the limits of an estab- 
lished budget. The calibre of the 1949 
editions will be in direct proportion to 
the efforts of the staff members. Those 
who give much thought to the planning 
and who strive for maximum efficiency in 
the execution of their respective assign- 
ments will produce a book that their 
classmates will cherish. Those who do not 
make the proper effort will produce just 
another book, mediocre and quite unsat- 
isfactory. 

There should be no 
such thing as a medi- 
ocre book. Lack of 
money is no excuse, 
merely a convenient 
alibi, because a good 
yearbook is the prod- 
uct of brains and wisely - 
directed talents, not 
pocketbooks. It should 
be remembered that the 
quality of the contents 
is the important fac- 
tor; the number of pages 
is incidental. Staffs 
should avoid the pit- 
fall of placing empha- 
Sis on the thickness 
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Number 2 


PRODUCTION 


of the book rather than on the worth of 
the content. A small book, well done, be- 
comes outstanding; a large book, poorly 
handled, is mediocre or worse. To pro- 

duce a good book within the limitations 
of your budget, it is important to alert 
your staff to the following pitfalls: 


WHEN SELECTING YOUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PRINTER, let your major consideration be 
the kind and amount of cooperation and 
genuine interest that you may expect 
from them. Any photographer can take a 
picture, any printer can print; but all 
photographers and all printers do not 
possess the know-how of yearbook produc- 
tion. There will be many occasions when 
you will wish to seek advice from your 
photographer and printer. Sincere and 
willing though they may be, they will be 
unable to help you to the extent neces- 
sary if their yearbook background and 
experience is slight. 
Select a specialist, 
one who thoroughly 
understands your re- 
quirements and who is 
qualified to aid you 
solve your problems. 
Do not buy a price 
instead of a book. In 
other words, do not 
accept a price and then 
hope to get the book 
you want; rather, ac- 
cept the proposition 
that assures you the 
book you want within 
your budget. Remember 
what you really seek 
is a book not a price. 


deadlines 








Frankly discuss your plans and budget 
limitations with a responsible special- 
ist. It is his business to help you in 
every way and he has the background that 
enables him to offer you many helpful 
suggestions. 


WHEN SELECTING A THEME, avoid choosing a 
theme that does not fit your particular 
book or your particular school. A theme 
that stretches the imagination usually 
labors a book. Do not permit the theme to 
dominate the book. Remember it is back- 
ground and should be kept there. 

Beware of a theme that will overtax 
the talents of your staff. For example, 
do not choose a theme that can be pre- 
sented only by artwork if your staff is 
shy of art talent. Choose the theme to 
fit the talents available. 


WHEN PLANNING THE BOOK avoid illogical 
and unnatural sequence of sections. Care- 
fully determine the relative importance 
of contents of your book. Do not under- 
play the important and overplay the 
trivial. An exaggerated example of this 
would be a book in which sixteen pages 
were allotted to a football story and 
only two pages devoted to the story of 
the curriculum and faculty. 

Be certain that you have included in 
your plan a title page and that it con- 
tains the name and year of the book, the 
name of the school, the location of the 
school (city or town and state). Too 
frequently this vital information is 
omitted. 


WHEN MAKING THE DUMMY avoid drawing the 
dummy as you go along. To insure uni- 
formity of style and proper continuity, 
draw the entire dummy at one time. 

Be certain that the dummy is accurate 
and complete, then follow the dummy 
closely. Failure to do so will cause 
well-designed layouts to fall apart and 
the final result will be a disjointed, 
unattractive book. 


WHEN PREPARING COPY, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS, watch for pitfalls as 
follows: 

IN COPY...strive for complete coverage. 
Include lists of the personnel of glee 
clubs, orchestras, publication staff, 
casts of plays (members of these organi- 
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zations deserve recognition), complete 
schedules of all sports, etc. 

Write comprehensive and accurate iden- 
tifications for all pictures. It is not 
considered GOOD BOOK to show a reader a 
picture and leave him guessing as to 
what is what and who is who. 

Avoid label heads, such as FACULTY, 
SENIOR PLAY, FOOTBALL, if. you would like 
your book to have sparkle. For example, 
instead of using the word FOOTBALL as a 
head, why not a more interesting and more 
informative head such as “A fighting 
team that had its ups and downs but al- 
ways provided an exciting game.” Such 
heads invite the readers’ interest. 

IN PICTURES. .-.Avoid snapshots that are not 
of general interest and that do not contrib- 
ute to the story of the year. Pre-plan 
all photographs and avoid disappointment. 

Use discretion when cropping photo- 
graphs. Eliminate all background and fore- 
ground that does not contribute to the 
story-value of the picture. However, be 
sure to discriminate and retain the back- 
ground if it adds interest to the picture. 

Use a few pictures of adequate size 
rather than many of the too-small-to-be- 
recognizable variety. 

IN ILLUSTRATIONS, artists should check 
carefully the engraving requirements be- 
fore drawing any illustrations. Size, 
proportion, and practicability of repro- 
duction should be thoroughly investigated 
to insure the desired results. 

WHEN PLANNING THE CLOSE OF THE BOOK, so 
plan your book that its interest will not 
dwindle toward the close of the book. 
This is a common pitfall. A feature sec- 
tion at the end or interspersed with the 
advertisements will usually eliminate 
such a possibility. 

Include a FINIS in your plan; end your 
book with a pleasant farewell. 


SRS ESESSES ESSE SESE ESE SESE eee eeeeeeesee 


WHAT WILL IT MEAN LATER?...Suggestions 
for gauging the intangibles that affect 
the lasting value of yearbooks presented 
by the vice-president of the Comet Press, 


Inc., yearbook specialists. 
SSeS SSS eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee 


By Allan S. Lassner 


A YEARBOOK DIFFERS from other publications 
principally in that it has no repeat per 
formance. A class doesn’t put out a best- 
seller; it publishes a first and only 
edition. Keep this fact in mind when 
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making decisions with respect to carry- 
ing out plans for the current yearbook. 
The yearbook is the only tangible rec- 
ord of high-school days to stay with 
members of a graduating cless long after 
school days are over. 

The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
with all his duties and interests, still 
kept close to him in his White House 
library a copy of each of his annuals -- 
the first from Groton, the second from 
Harvard. Yearbooks are very important 
tothe students, their parents and to 
the school. And their value is certainly 
not transitory. 


ALL YEARBOOKS, I think, should be planned 
and produced with eyes ona date ten years 
hence. How will it appear in 1959? What 
seems so exceedingly amusing today may 
be a dud of a.joke then. Sinatra and 
Grable may be sensations today; but in 
reading about them years from now, one 
may be apt to wonder 
if they were teachers 
or members of the 
cheerleading squad. 

Innuendos that lay 
the current crop of 
undergraduates in the 
aisles may be quite 
embarrassing when the 
same individuals have 
families of their own. 
I cannot over-empha- 
size consideration of 
this factor throughout 
every phase of year- 
book production if the 
book is to have last- 
ing value. 








” 


course. 


Bulletin. 


AT THE SAME time, con- 
sider the impression 

the yearbook staff is 
making in the school 

during the period work 
on the annual is in 

progress. Editors are 
usually a capable lot, 
possessed of executive 
qualities, personality 
and gregarious habits. 
They generally wind up 
as leaders on the school 
campus. Most staff mem- 
bers also find them- 

selves on an athletic 


occurred; 


tion, 
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EDITOR'S 


CORRECTION, PLEASE! ‘Many concerned 
with the admission of students to col- 
lege do NOT feel that journalism is a 
satisfactory substitute for an English 
That is how the text of the 
third paragraph on page two of Dr. 
Marion C. Sheridan’s article, JOURNAL - 
ISM AND THE CURRICULUM, featured in 
the last issue of The Advisers Bulletin 
was intended to read. Unfortunately, 
the word NOT was omitted from The 


On the same page, 
Stephens of Covington, Ky., was incor- 
rectly referred to as MRS.; the exponent 
6 was also omitted following the refer- 
ence to a report from Miss Stephens 
concerning a journalism class without a 
paper although the source of the re- 
port was given in the footnotes. 


THE EDITOR REGRETS that these errors 
the fact that she read proof 
on the Bulletin in New York in mid-July 
without a copy holder is an explana- 
but certainly no excuse. 


THE NEXT ISSUE of The Bulletin, a pre- 
convention number, will feature an article 
on THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL 
PRESS IN AMERICA’S FREEDOM by Helen M.E. 
McCarthy, former President of the CSPAA. 


team, the active roster of. several clubs, 
among the regulars at the coke emporium, 
socially popular on week ends. 

In addition to participating in these 
entertaining pursuits of youth, they 
have studies and classes. And parents 
and teachers expect students, whether 
active or passive in extra-curricular ac 
tivities, to make progress and get decent 
marks in class work. They expect editors 
and staff members to maintain a certain 
scholastic standard. Who can blame them? 
If an editor’s standing in his class is 
affected unfavorably because of his work 
on the yearbook, the publication thereby 
loses in prestige with both faculty and 
parents and cannot in the final analysis 
be considered a success. 

By teamwork and proper coordination of 
activity, problems of this nature that 
frequently assail staffs may be overcome. 
Work on the yearbook should be distrib- 
uted as equably as possible, not loaded 
on a few individuals 
nor left up to the 
editor or the adviser. 

The title of pho- 
tography editor does 
not entitle this in- 
dividual --or any 
other one person, for 
that matter -- to have 
sixteen shots of him- 
self in the book. 
Nor does that of art 
editor proclaim one 
student as the only 
authority on the sub- 
ject, though he may 
have the final say. 
Occasionally members 
of the literary staff 
have excellent ideas 
about art work and 
photography and vice 
versa. A good editor- 
in-chief helps them 
to pool their ideas 
and their efforts. 

With sound leader- 
ship and intelligent 
channeling of effort, 
the book should become 
one that will seem just 
as good in 1959 as it 


does when it appears 
in June, 1949. 





MEMO 


MISS Dorothy 
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PHOTOGRAPHY --PRACTICAL ASPECTS...Aids for 
improving the caliber of the photography 
in a yearbook outlined by the Director of 
School Division, Gold Tone Studios, Inc. 


SERRE ETRE SRE SER ERERER REE ER EEEE ERE 


By Kenneth C. Mook 


I. ASPECTS OF PORTRAITURE 

A. Be sure to give specifications 
for portrait glossies regarding 
headsize, background-tone, and 
print size to the photographer 
before the job is started. 

B. Schedule portrait sittings in ad- 
vance-~--have staff follow up to 
avoid gaps. 

C. Plan dates for photography sched- 
uled realistically and in direct 
relation to printing and engrav- 
ing deadline dates. 

D. Notify students of time and place 
for sitting. Instruct them on 
matters of dress and make-up. (Check 
this with your photographer. ) 

E. Arrange with your photographer 
for a good identification system 
for glossies. 

F. Make sure both students and pho- 
tographer choose for glossies 
only from pose made from year- 
book specifications. 

G. Give your photographer cooperation 
on passing proofs. He wants to do 
a good job for you, bat: selling 
pictures is his bread and butter. 

II. ASPECTS OF GROUP PHOTOGRAPHY¥:: 

A. Pian all group pictures to help ex- 
press your theme. List them for the 
photographer by name, number in 
group, -place to be photographed, 
and scheduled time. When glossies 
are received, make a- permanent 
record of each picture by number 
and description. 

B.- Indicate whether photographs, as 
they are to appear in the book, 
are to be vertical or horizontal. 
Indicate final size. 

C. Prepare. for groups that are. to 
be. taken: 

1. Notify all students where to 
appear, at what time, how 
dressed. 

2. Have several responsible stu- 
dents help the photographer with 
his equipment, arrange students, 
help maintain order 

3. Have photographic editor present 
até all times to check on “ fit” 
with theme--to leawn by observ- 

ing the photographer in action 
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4. If students appear in more 
than one group, schedule groups 
consecutively, except where 
changes of uniform or clothing 
are required 

5. Schedule large groups first, 
consecutively, in the same 
place. Don’t move photographer 
back and forth between gym and 
auditorium, etc. 

6. Give teachers and coaches proper 
notification. Where uniforms are 
to be worn, make sure all equip- 
ment is present for each member. 

III. ASPECTS OF SELECTING PRINTS FOR EN- 

GRAVING. 

A. Have glossy prints furnished in 
large sizes’ (5x7 or 8x10). Photo- 
graphs always reduce better than 
they enlarge. This also makes 
possible satisfactory cropping. 

B. Give the engraver only prints 
that are sharply in focus, well 
lighted and of suitable contrast 
for reproduction. 


IV. ASPECTS OF STAFF SELECTION. 

A. Select a competent staff to as- 
sume photographic responsibility. 

B. Develop students by appointing 
under-classmen as well as seniors 
to the staff whenever possible. 

C. Have several assistants assigned to 
work with the professional photogra- 
phers. Make sure the. professional 
photographers you select are ade- 
quately experienced in SCHOOL WORK. 


SSSR HERES ESSER ESE SHE SEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
SSSR EERE Ree eRe HEHE ES 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
for Advisers 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10...GOLD KEY DINNER 

To commemorate the 25th Anniversary Con- 
vention of the CSPA, 25 Gold Key Awards will be 
awarded to leaders in the school-press field at 
a Gold Key Dinner, at 7 P.M. at the Men’s Fa- 


culty Club, the ficst ever held by the Association. 


Guests of honor at the affair will be the 125 
Advisers who, since 1929, are recipients of the 
Gold Key, the highest gift bestowed by the As- 
sociation. 

All advisers attending the Convention are 
cordially invited to make subscription reserva- 
tions for the affair before March 1. The fee is 
$3.00. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 11...ANNIVERSARY TEA 
Alli Advistrs ‘attending ‘the Convention will be 


guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers: 


Association at an Anniversary Tea in the Men’s 
Faculty Club from 3 to 5 P.M. 


The annual Advisers Meeting is scheduled for 
11 A.M. in McMillin Theater. so that members. of 
all: divisional groups may attend. 
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THE 
CORNER 
EXCHANGE 


ADVISERS AIR THEIR VIEWS 


A New Feature suggested by replies to the recent questionnaire for 
which advisers are requested to send material directly to the editor, 
Mrs. Carroll S. Slick, 2038 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


HOW On the FORESTVILLE STAR, an elemen- 


WE tary school newspaper in Chicago 
DO published twice a semester...“ very 
IT often the meetings of either the 
junior or senior Press Clubs con- 
flict with the program of the room teach- 
ers in departmental arrangements. It seems 
that many teachers are sensitive about 
the subjects they are teaching. Sometimes 
we lose our most promising staff material 
because of undue pressure from individuals 
on the pupils who are most enthusiastic. 
Personality quirks are to be expected, 
and with patience and tact we have man- 
aged so far. It means we must practice con- 
siderable foresight and keep several pupils 
trained and ready for a job to take the 
place of the child who is detained to copy 
over his history paper or for-some routine 
task that could be done after school in- 
stead of during the Press Club meeting. 
“We have considered having undisturbed 
meetings after school, but decided against 
it. The principal cooperates beautifully, 
even helps with the photography, etc., so 
our problem is partially solved whenever 
the special talent of a key, staff member 
is needed. A request for a pupil’s at- 
tendance is seldom questioned, but we do 
not resort to this except in emergencies. 


IN A NEW JERSEY high school which pub- 
lishes a newspaper 13 times a year...the 
adviser finds that handpicking a future 
staff from students who have the necessary 
qualifications may not be too democratic, 
but at least it gets a staff together 
that will get out the paper without too 
much wasted time and inefficiency. 


IN A SUBURBAN Philadelphia high school 
which publishes a literary magazine four 
times a year...the adviser feels that a 
magazine should really represent the 
school; consequently contributions from 
an entire faculty should be encouraged... 
if only the faculty could be more alert 
about submitting student work or, better 
yet, encouraging able students from their 
classes to come out for the staff and 
bring in their own contributions! 
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THE The adviser of a weekly high-school 
WORRY newspaper in Texas wonders. . .Do any 


CLINIC’ school boards make appropriations 


for high school publications? Why 
not extra pay for overtime work for advisers? 
WHAT PRICE ADVISERSHIP?, published by the 
CSPAA this fall, covers what advisers have 
to say on this problem. The pamphlet is 
available free of charge to Advisers As- 
sociation members. 


The adviser of a Massachusetts bi-weekly 

newspaper is concerned about make-up tech- 

niques...wants samples for all pages. 
The CSPAA has microfilmed all of the 
Medalist papers entered in the 1948 con- 
test and intends to do the same for the 
1949 editions. These 16 mm. films may 
be rented from the Association for a 
fee of $2 or purchased for a fee of $6. 


An adviser from Maryland asks...that pub 
lications or texts that could be used to 
give groundwork in writing techniques be 
called to the attention of advisers. 
The new books are reviewed regularly in 
the SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW. A bibliography 
of recent books advisers have found 
helpful also appears in the new HIGH- 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPER FUNDAMENTALS AND OF- 
FICIAL SCOREBOOK published this fall. 


SSeS eee See eee eeeee eee eeeeeeeeeee ee 
SSS eee eeseeseeseeseeeseeeeeeeeeee ee eeee 


NEWEST FUNDAMENTAL PROCEDURES FOR DUP- 
CSPAA _LICATED PUBLICATIONS is now avail- 
PROJECTS able for 35 cents to members and 
50 cents to non-members. A revision 

of the PRIMER FOR DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS 
first published in 1942, the new publica 
tion contains information for both news- 
papers and magazines plus the official 
CSPA contest scorebooks. 

The text was prepared by Earl C. Whitbeck 
of Mechanicville, New York, chairman of 
the Duplicated Division of the CSPA. 


PREVAILING PRACTICES in the ADMINISTRATION OF 
CALIFORNIA HIGH-SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS is also 
just off the press. This study, undertaken 
as graduate research at the College of the 
Pacific by Paul Reese, journalism in- 

structor at Sacramento Senior High School, 
has been printed by the Advisers Asso- 


Ciation and will be mailed soon to all 
members. 
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WORDS TO WORK 
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NEW YEAR PABULUM...A sound formula rec- 
ommended by the President of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 
who is also publications adviser at 
Allegany High School, Cumberland, Md. 


SSSSsSesesesee ese eseseseseeseseeeesee ese eeeseeeeeee ees 


by Mary E. Murray 


MAY I PREFACE my message with a New Year 
greeting to the advisers, and through 
them to the student editors and journal- 
ists of America, from the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Advisers Association? May 
1949 bring to each of you the peace and 
contentment of that night in Bethlehem 
when angelic voices proclaimed “peace on 
earth; good-will to men.” 

That same message of peace was re- 
cently brought to my attention in the 
Armistice Day address of General Omar 
Bradley -- a remarkable leader, a criti- 
cal thinker, aman of sound judgment and 
a Christian with deep-seated convictions 
who does not need a ghost-writer to put 
across his message. 


SPEAKING IN BOSTON, General Bradley sized 
up the world situation in brief but pow 
erful and courageous words: 
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With the monstrous weapons man al- 
ready has, humanity is in danger of 
being trapped in this world by its 
moral adolescents. Our knowledge of sci- 
ence has clearly outstripped its 
pacity to control it. 

We have too many men of science; too 
few men of God. We have grasped the mys- 
tery of the atom and rejected the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Man is_ stumbling 
blindly through a spiritual darkness 
while toying with the precarious secrets 
of life and death 

The world has achieved brilliance with- 
out conscience 


ca- 


Ours isaworld of nuc- 
lear giants and ethical infants. We 
know more about war than we know about 
peace, more about killing than we know 
about living. 

This is our twentieth century’s claim 
to distinction and to progress. 


In those truthful and forceful words, 
General Bradley givesus not only a ka- 
leidoscopic picture of world conditions in 
1949, but also offers us a simple pre- 
scription for world peace-- adherence to 
the formulae contained in the Sermon on 
the Mount. No intricate chemical equa- 
tions to balance; no mathematical problems 
to solve; no atomic symbols to master! 


THROUGH THEIR STUDENT publications, ad- 
visers are in a position of leadership 
in America today. They can help mold 
public opinion by steering the thinking 
of youth into proper channels. Giving 
publicity to such projects as CARE, the 
Community Chest, the Junior RedCross, the 
Tuberculosis and Polio campaigns; national 
contests as the ‘I Speak for Democracy,” 
“Weekend with Music,” ‘Friendship with 
Switzerland”; achievement in 4-H club work, 
Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y projects, and the adop- 
tion of war orphans--~all provide means to 
the end of which General Bradley speaks. 
The human understanding of each other lo- 
cally, nationally, and internationally, 
is the keynote of world peace. 

Early in 1949 resolve to make your pub- 
lication the official organ of a deeper 
appreciction of mankind in a spiritual 
and humane way. There is no better yard: 
stick for the evaluation ofa story than 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Let it not be said of the student ed- 
itors that they are ‘moral adolescents” 
and “ethical infants.” 
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